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Ohio Valley and Middle Atlantic areas might be willing to leave New
England and enter the reformed Union. New York City might secede
from the rest of New York and join. This possibility seemed so real
that many of the local secessionists feared they were being used to effect
it. The Georgians apprehended that Davis might really be looking,
despite his disclaimers, to the presidency of a reconstructed Union
under Hunter's plan rather than of a southern confederacy. There was
a lobby in Montgomery working for that end; in it was none other
than George N. Sanders, now supposedly an emissary of Douglas
working for reconstruction.
The more radical secessionists feared this and sought to block it,
bringing forward in the convention propositions for this purpose. Rhett
suggested that only slave states might belong to the Confederacy, while
Miles put the same idea the other way round, that no state might be
admitted which did not permit slavery. After some debate involving
amendment, acceptance, and reconsideration, Thomas R. R. Cobb pro-
posed the same principle in a slighdy different form, and it was adopted
4 to 3, with Georgia and South Carolina carrying Florida and Louisiana
with them.
But the reconstructionists were not all discouraged. As Davis was
said to be against any such limitation of the size of the Confederacy, it
did not take long for Louisiana to agree to vote to reconsider. On the
second tally Georgia's vote was a tie and therefore was uncounted under
the unit rule; Stephens and Benjamin Hill had changed their minds
and joined Toombs and Wright, who had opposed circumscription
from the outset; Crawford was in Washington as a Confederate com-
missioner and Kenan stayed away, so that there were four votes for
each side. Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas now voted
against the limit, and it was stricken out; Davis and other leaders dis-
claimed any thought of reconstruction, but the door was left open. The
northern Democrats like Douglas and the New York City men might
strive for reconstruction, not only of the Union but of the Democratic
party,17 if bloodshed could be avoided.
What Douglas had in mind seems to have been a commercial union
between the United States and the Confederacy, indissoluble except on
common consent. Under it, all trade regulations, tariffs, patent and copy-